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Colour-Pri nts of British Uniforms. 


] have in stock colour-prints of soldiers of every British Regiment, as 
issued with ‘The Army and Navy Gazette” before the war. A 
complete set should be in every mess-room, reference library and 
service club. Single prints also supplied. Inquiries from_print- 
dealers invited. For terms and complete list send a postcard (quoting 


‘Notes and Queries’) to 


“COLONEL,” 22, ESSEX-STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
SHAKESPEARE The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers 


e and Printers, 27-47, Garden Row, St. 4 
and other early dramatists. Road, Southwark, 8.E.1. Contains 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, Ninepence each, 8s. per dozen, ruled or ne 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out postage extra, 1s. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, 
: ruled or plain, postage 94, STICKPHAST is a 

of the way items, etc., to clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


MAGGS BROS., 
STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. sirous of purchasing to any amount collections 
or important lots, of all Litede of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate ge Fim settlement will be 
given.—BRIDGER & Y. Ltd., 170, Strand, 


FFERS are invited for “ THE GUARDIAN,” _Lndon, W.C.2. 
2 volumes, 1740; “THE TATLER,” 4 
yolumes, 1759; “THE SPECTATOR,” 8 OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. 
volumes, 1757; all with woodcuts, and “ Printed Early printed Works. Standard Authors. 
for Jacob and Richard Tonson.” Bound uni- | First Editions, &. Catalogues free. Booke 
formly in leather and gold, 83 x 5 inches, in and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
ood condition. Will be sold_ separately. — Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon- 
Tite, A. R., clo ‘NOTES & QUERIES.’ don, S.E.23. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


There’s the Banking, the Railway, and 
other clearing houses, including the old 
English silver clearing house over which 
the writer of this announcement presides. 
This effusion is prompted by reading in 
the Times of April 7 on the “ passing of 
household silver.” To my mind the 
nearly half a column leader was not up 
to the Times usual standard, and one 
wonders why that those who know something 
about it should not be asked to contribute 
something more enlightening? Day after 
day, over and over again, I am po Be by 
the heavily-taxed fixed-income classes, 
** How do you manage to find buyers for 
all our fine old silver?’? The answer is, 
nearly everything is going to the States; 


realize £5 per ounce; Steeple cups and 
covers from 1595 to 1610, £40 per ounce; 
rose water dishes and ewers of the same 
period, broth bowls, monteiths, punch 
bowls, &c., by the dozen, candlesticks 
from Charles II to George I galore. Most 
of it is deposited with no less than five 
different banks, and has been since 1863, 
and, I suppose, will remain until the new 
Lord attains his majority; then, possibly, 
it may come under the hammer, but that 
will be at least fifteen years hence. There 
1s another young nobleman who will not 
succeed until five years hence. In that 
ancestral house candlesticks from Charles 
II can be counted by the score, Paul 
Lamerie wine coolers running into thou- 
sands of ounces, wine cisterns ditto, sal- 
vers and trays by the hundred, kettles by 
the dozen, and thousands of 


the Americans are the only 
people who apparently have 
the money. In Truth, 
April 9, we read ‘ Last 
week’s five days’ sale of 
books from the Britwell 
Library realised £77,675, 
the purchases for America 
amounting to £63,392.” 
This fact, about which 
everyone has read, should 
save the oft-repeated ques- 
tion. I feel both sad and 
glad, first, because the fixed 
income classes are com- 

lled to sell—and_ glad, 
soos I am the instru- 
ment, so to say, used for its 
distribufion through those 


ounces that have not been 
used for generations, and 
never will be again in dear 
old England. Sooner or 
later the Court of Chancery 
will be asked to sanction 
the sale of these and other 
heirlooms scattered about 
all over our land. And why 
not? They never see the 
light of day and are eating 
their heads olf with interest, 
Take the Paul Lamerie sil- 
ver dressing set sold for 
£3,300 that had been hidden 
away for 180 years down 
near Dartmoor. I am not 
good at Arithmetic, but 


who attend my weekly auc- A take a hundred or so off the 
tion sales. The Times cost, and add _ a few years; 
leader speaks thus: The gold at the Piccadilly Auc- 20d suppose the new owner 


vase, the statuette, an 
the filigree prayer book 
have been thrown to the dealers. The 
cultured classes may possibly fathom 
what is meant; I cannot—more especially 
the filigree prayer-book. I have never 
heard of or seen such a book. I have 
collected and sold hundreds of tons of 
silver during the last five years, and, I 
suppose, at the three old private banks in 
the Strand, Fleet Street and Trafalgar 
Square, I ‘have removed more of it than 
all other London silversmiths and auc- 
tioneers put together. The time will 
come when there will be a little left, but 
it will be a generation or so ere that 
happens. There is one little fellow of 
about eleven years who owns thousands 
and thousands of ounces of such silver 
as the Swaythling collection, that comes 
under the hammer elsewhere next month. 
1 valued it all about nine years ago, 
when his father, Lord , was killed 
in France. There are William and Mary 
inkstands by the score, which would 


tion .Rooms for £1,160. 


paid £3,000 and kept it 200 
years in the family at 5 per 
cent. compound interest. It would come 
to something like £51,877,588 10s, 6d. A 
few items like this would help to reduce 
the National Debt. I am simply using 
this calculation to emphasise the absurd- 
ity of keeping things that will never again 
be used in this country, when the super- 
fluity of inkstands, candlesticks, cups and 
covers, communion plate, can be distri- 
buted piece by piece to our cousins across 
the Atlantic. It was stated in the papers 
this week Germany will be normal in five 
years. England won’t, in my opinion; 
how can Germany, then? : 

Weekly Auction Sales of Pearls, Dia- 
monds, &e., Old Silver, Sheffield Plate. 
No Buying-in Charges. Parcels Safe 
Registered Post. 


W. E. Hurcoms, Calder House (entrance 
1, Dover Street), Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


*Phone: Regent 475. HURCOMB. 
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THIS WEEK: 
An Old City Company... 21 
The Split-mouthed Schoolmaster.-. 24 
The Young Pretender’s Standard-.-. 32 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr 
$8 U.S.A., including a. and two half- 
yearly indexes) should sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 


Memorabilia. 


que Times for July 4 and 7 contains some 

interesting correspondence on Spanish 
Sword Dances. The first writer, Aralar, 
controverting a statement that sword-dances 
are not team-dances, discusses a Basque and 
a Castilian dance, both of which are per- 
formed by a team of twelve or fourteen 
men, the Basques wielding swords, the Cas- 
tilians short truncheons, in which the writer 
suggests we have perhaps a symbol for the 
old Spanish gladius. Both dances are of 
primitive character. At the second date 
Mr. R E, Carr describes a  sword-dance 
performed by expert dancers in a little hill- 
town in Andalucia, on the occasion of a 
local festival of Our Lady. They dance in 
front of her image, to weird, old music on 
the pipe and drum, advancing in a line con- 
nected by swords, one man holding the hilt 
and the next the point of the blade in the 
left hand and the hilt of the next in the 
right. The step is peculiar and jerky, and 
after a stop and retreat they ‘‘ go through 
a mazy measure by darting under one 
another’s arms, back and forth, with per- 
fect regularity, and without ever letting go 
the swords. As some are tall and thin, 
while others are short and stout and old, 


and all preserve serious solid faces, the 
effect was rather comical.” 
HE Peking Correspondent of The Man- 


chester Guardian sends an interesting 
but somewhat disquieting account of exca- 
vations in China. At MHsin-cheng, in 


Honan Province, Mr. Bishop, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, found 
excavation proceeding at a tomb of great 
archwological and intrinsic value, belong- 
ing to the latter part of the Chow dynasty 
(c. 400 B.c. to c. 250 B.c.). It was beimg 
caried out by gangs of local soldiery, who 
hal seizei o. it because the tenant had 
utiearthed some bronzes while digging a 
well. The tomb contained pottery, jade 
ornaments, vases, a chariot, a collection of 
bronzes many of which like the chariot were 
sheeted in gold, and animal bones. The 
gold had largely been removed, the bronzes 
hacked with pickaxes, and much of the 
pottery broken, and Mr. Bishop was himself 
witness of wanton destruction. The account 
is so deplorable as regards the demolition of 
objects of great beauty and novelty, that it 
should do much to promote the carrying out 
of the suggestion for a school of Chinese 
archeology, in which Chinese and foreign 
archeologists should combine to train com- 
petent field-workers and undertake a system- 
atic study of ancient China. It appears 
that in Mr, Bishop’s opinion, Hsin-cheng, 
if the excavations had been properly con- 
ducted, might have doubled our knowledge 
of an important period of Chinese civilisa- 
tion. 


NY changes happening in Kensington 
Square must be of interest to lovers of 
London. We learn that a Queen Anne 
house there, the residence of the late F. W. 
Pomeroy, is to be sold next month—a house 
still containing its hair-powdering closets 
and other eighteenth century peculiarities. 


AN interesting action has just been tried 

before Mr. Justice Eve,concerned with the 
alleged infringement of a trade-mark. The 
plaintiffs are the well-known playing-card 
makers Messrs. Goodall and Son, and the 
trade-mark their ace of spades. In giving 
evideuce Mr. Goodall, a director of the com- 
pany, stated that thei» total sales of cards. 
since 1912 had been 45,000,000 packs, and in 
reply to a question by the Judge said that 
it was believed in the family that the cards 
were designed by Cruikshank, 


AT the fourth Seed-testing Congress at 

Cambridge, on the 7th inst., those pre- 
sent at the luncheon partook of bread made 
from a new English wheat, named Yeoman 
Two. This wheat, of which there will be 
2,500 quarters on the market this autumn 
for seed purposes, marks a great advance 
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in English wheat-growing; its bloom and 
its good flavour, and the success with which 
it can be used both in long and in short 
baking processes cause it to supplant any- 
thing tested for many years, and it seems 
to be expected that it will come to be univ- 
ersally grown. One is reminded of the 
story of the Chinese emperor who, looking 
out over a rice-field—the common poor rice 
of ancient days—saw standing up above the 
rest a magnificent head of rice, which he 
had gathered and propagated till its pro- 
geny replaced the old rice, to the immense 
benefit of the whole country. 


THE Morning Post for July 5 has an 


interesting article on the Chow, by Mr. 
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Robert Leighton, in which the writer. refers | 


to Gilbert White’s description of the Chow 
in a letter of 1780. A man in the service 
of the East India Company brought a brace 
of Chinese dogs from Canton to Hampshire, 
which White examined, and describes as 
follows : 


“They are about the size of a moderate 
spaniel, of a pale yellow colour, with coarse, 
bristling hair on their backs, sharp, upright 
ears, Which give them a very fox-like appear- 
ance. Their hind legs are unusually straight, 
without any bend or hook at the ham, to 
such a degree as to give them an awkward 
gait when they trot. When they are in motion 
their tails are curved high over their backs, 
like those of some hounds, and have a _ bare 
place on the outside from the tip midway, 
that does not seem to be a matter of accident, 
but singular. Their eyes are jet-black, small, 
and piercing; the insides of their lips and 
mouths the same colour, and their tongue 
blue. When taken out into a field the bitch 
showed some disposition for hunting, and 
dwelt on the scent of a covey of partridges till 
she sprung them, giving her tongue all the 
time. These dogs bark much, in a short, 
thick manner, like foxes, and have a surly, 
savage demeanour like their ancestors. which 
were not domesticated, but tied up in sties, 
where they are fed for the table with rice- 
meal and other farinaceous food.” 


Mr. Leighton notes that White’s descrip- 
tion of the tongue as ‘“‘blue”’ is more 
strictly accurate than the official standard 
description which has it that the tongue 
should be ‘‘ black.’ 


0’ July 8 Chedworth Roman villa was 
handed over to the National Trust. 
Lying on the eastern side of the Cotswolds, 
the villa occupies three sides of a square, 
its principal rooms (among which is an 
elaborate and complete bath) facing due 
east, having offices or servants’ apartments 
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on the north. There are sixteen chamber 
and two long corridors, and they contain 
tesselated floors in a tolerably good state of 
preservation. At the south end of the bath 
the floor presents an elegant design appar 
ently of the eight figures of a dance. Pigs 
of unwrought iron have been found on the 
site, tending to show that iron-work was an 
industry carried on at the villa. 


CURIOUS incident is recorded by The 
Yorkshire Post of July 7. Two great 
liners, the Berengaria outward bound and 
the Majestic inward bound, passing through 
the Sclent on the evening of July 4, the 


wash caused a minor tidal wave, which 
swept up Southsea beach, carried away 
chairs, mail-carts, clothing and _ people. 


|There was considerable difficulty in rescuing 


some of the children. 


A NOVELIST whe should contrive a crim- 

inal’s tracking down by means of a trail 
of ink would probably incur criticism as 
indulging in the ‘‘ far-fetched.’’ However, 
the other day a man who had broken into 
the house of a M.P. in Montagu Square, 
and retired with his booty to a basement in 
Upper Gloucester Place, Marylebone, 
unfortunately for himself had snatched up 
an inkstand full of ink, and was traced by 
the inky trail from the scene of his depreda- 
tions to his bed. 


HE sales this week have afforded collec- 
tors no little. oportunity of enjoyment. 
Messrs. Sotheby, disposing of the B. B. 
Macgeorge library on Tuesday sold a fine 
first edition of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ which 
fetched 725/. and goes to New York. The 
previous ‘‘ record’’ for this was 3001. for 
the Syston Park copy. In 1907 the Rowfant 
copy, containing Oliver Goldsmith’s auto- 
graph, was sold for 132l. Messrs. Sotheby 
also sold on the same day a collection of 
ancient Peruvian pottery, which is stated 
to be ‘‘ loot’? from a museum in Peru taken 
by Chilians during a conflict between the 
two countries. It consists of about 250 
different pieces, among which are vases and 
bottles to hold grain-and liquid as provision 
for the spirits of the dead during their 
journey to the other world. The purchaser. 
who paid 5001. for it, intends to keep the 


collection together. 

WE offer our most cordial congratulations 
to our valued correspondent Srr Harry 

Potanpd upon the attainment of his 95th 


birthday on Wednesday last. 
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P : : | but the juniors lived in the first instance at 
Literary and Historical | Winchester and Basingstoke, the brothers 
| Robert and Join receiving and forwarding 
Notes. ‘to the Staple Towns the sheep and wool 
| sent from other parts. 
| There is considerable evidence supporting 
AN OLD CITY COMPANY the fact that a partnership existed in early 
(See wit p. 3) |days between John, William, Robert and 
Henry, the sons of Thomas Stocker of Eaton 
Brose attempting to trace the origin of Socon, Beds, for their names are frequently 
the Hampshire family of Stockers, it | mentioned together in business transactions, 
would be well specially to draw attention to in Patent Rolls, with other wool men, but 
the striking similarity it has in many ways | never with each other; together they 
to that of the one which had been located | brought actions to recover debts owing to 
in Bedfordshire for many earlier genera- | them; also they bought, sold and exported 
tions; so marked is this in itself it would | together, as if constituting one company ; 
be sufficient to satisfy most enquirers that and finally they together endowed ‘‘ a Per- 
the two families were simply divisions of | petual Chantry’’ in Eaton Socon. Seeing 
the original one. In both cases the that they sent sheep and wool down to be 
majority were men spoken of in books of exported from Southampton and Poole, this 
record as ‘‘ woollmen,’’ they were engaged in work would be greatly simplified by one or 
rearing, and selling, sheep and wool at the more of their Company living at Basing- 
wool staples of England and Calais, These | stoke or Winchester. 
men were legally bound to dispose of their | That Robert Stocker owned 2 acres of land 
goods at their nearest staple town (of which | in the Holy Ghost field under Longfield 
there were only about a dozen in the whole | Hedge, and a house at Basingstoke, and 
of England). The Bedfordshire staplers that John Stocker owned the Demesne of 
sent their wool and sheep to London and | Elstrop in the same town, is stated in their 
Winchester; if the latter, the sheep were |‘ History of Basingstoke’ by Baigent and 
driven over the splendid roads between the | Millard. : 
two towns, which ran through Basingstoke ; The above appears to have been the posi- 
if to Calais they were shipped from the | tion of the ‘‘Old City Company” of the 
ports of Southampton and Poole; in both Stockers between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
cases the ‘‘littel croftes’’ (already spoken | centuries. In 1484 Alderman and Sheriff 
of) of John Stocker would be required. John Stocker of London, a Master of the 
William and Robert Stocker both visited | Draper’s Co.; and Sir William Stocker, 
Calais in the way of business, and William | also Alderman and Sheriff, Master of the 
(who was undoubtedly of Bedford) was | Drapers Co., and lately Mayor of the Staple 
elected the Mayor of the Staple of Calais: | of Calais; Robert; and Henry, all lived 
his election to that office is recorded in the in London. William Stocker, the Mayor of 
Cely letters of the Camden Society, which , Winchester in 1492, also had a house at 
also give an account of the murder of | Basingstoke, and his sons John (later Mayor 
Robert Stocker’s man in one of the fre-| of Sherborne and Poole), Gilbert, and 
quent disputes which took place between the | Richard are frequently mentioned in the 
English men and those of the Hanseatic |‘ History of Basingstoke.’ 
League, at Calais. The following year, 1485, saw the fright- 
The Stockers not only exported wool to/ful attack of the ‘‘sweating sickness ” 
Calais, but as far as the ‘‘Straits of | which devastated the whole of England. 
Maroc”? (Gibraltar) in their own ships; | The whole country, utterly disorganized, was. 
many references to which can be found in| jn a state of panic and terror-stricken ; 
Patent Rolls. Others, of both families, who Alderman William Stocker was called upon 
were not engaged in exporting wool, manu- to be Mayor of London in the place of 
factured it into cloth, or bought or sold it | Thomas Hill, who was dead; in less than a 
for other purposes: the Bedfordshire week William Stocker was dead (the panic 
family, as woolmen, are mentioned as early | was so great that there were no witnesses 
as 1352. It is probable that the seniors | to his will, although they were mentioned ; 
chiefly lived in London and transacted the | they had rushed away from London). His 
more important parts of their business there, | brother John died in the next three days, 
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and his will was nuncupative. Their bro- 
ther Robert died a little later, What 
became of Henry is not known. William 
had no son and only one daughter, Mar- 
garet; John left one son, also a John, who 
was residuary legatee of his uncle William ; 
Robert had no son, but left two daughters, 
“Joan and Margaret.’? No children of 
Henry’s are traceable; William’s widow 
married again. John’s widow survived, to 
marry George Neville, Lord Bergavenny, 
who died within a year; she lived till 1500, 
and her will can be seen in ‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta.’ 

This tragedy appears to have broken up 
and practically destroyed the ‘‘ Old City 
Company ”’ in London, but those members 
of it living in Basingstoke and Winchester 
carried on as before; Gilbert and Richard, 
of Basingstoke, sons of the Mayor of Win- 
chester and brothers of John who became 
M:yor of Sheiborne and Poole (all men- 
tioned in the will of the Mayor of Win- 
chester and the ‘ History of Basingstoke ’), 
carried on the wool trade and were the 
ancestors of the present day Hampshire 
Stocker families (more than one of them 
becoming in their turns Mayors of Basing- 
stoke). 

The pedigree of the Hampshire 
Somersetshire Stockers is as follows :— 


Henry Stocker, of Wyboston, Bedfordshire 7 


and 


| 
Thomas Robert = Joan John = Katherine 


d. 1454, d, 1464, | 
1 Stokton Will PCC | 
Will PCC 4 Godyn. | 


One of these two 
was father of the William, | 
Mayor of Winchester, 1492 = 
Will 1503. | 

| 


| 
John Stocker. Mavor of Poole, 1513 | Richard = | 
aneestor of the Chilecompton | | 
Stockers. | 


: 
Joan = Gilbert a = 


Margery, 
1st wife | 


2nd wife 


| 


Will PCC 2 Chayre 
| (ancestors of the Basingstoke Stockers), 


| ; 
explain the relationship of the Hampshire 


and Somersetshire families to that of Bed. 
fordshire, all else is excluded. 

The sons of the above Thomas were 
William the Mayor of the Staple of Calais, 
and of London, 1545; John, 1485; Robert, 
1486, and Henry. 

CYPRIAN, 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 


In the Churchyard of St. Lawrence, 
Upton-cum-Chalvey, Slough. 


(See exlv, 426, 505; cxlvi. 94, 168, 321, 412), 
321, 412). : 


214. George ArNoLp, d. May 20th, 1899, 
aged 38, 

215. Douglas Henry, eldest son of Henry 
Arthur and Edith Kate Martruews, d. 
March, 10th, 1897, aged 10. 


216. Rev. E. C. Lewis, late of Rochdale, 
d. at Slough, Dec. 23rd, 1886, aged 70. 

217. Albert Aldie Ricuarps, b. July 
4th, 1842, d. Aug. 31st, 1879. William 
Ricuarps his father, b. Dec. 21st, 1804, d. 
April 10th, 1890, 

218. Sarah Elizabeth Stone Grrpzano, 
d. May Srd, 1876, aged 49. 

219. George Charles RotHernam, 
April 28th, 1845, d. July 17th, 1875, 

220. Elizabeth Sophia, widow of Rev. 
Henry Hurron, Rector of Filleigh, Devon, 
d. March 27th, 1888, aged 85. 

221. Maud FitzRoy, b. July 16th, 1871, 
d. the same day. 

222. Matilda, wife of John Forrnam, 
formerly of Canonbury, d. Sept. 26th, 1887, 
aged 35. Elizabeth Hannah their only 


child, d. May 26th, 1886, aged 1 year 11 


months. 


223. Mary, daughter of Sir Francis and 
Lady Denys, b. Oct. 22nd, d. Oct. 29th, 


| 1891. 


224. K. V. P., d. Jan. 14th, 1897. 
225. Anne DE WauHL, wife of M, Charles 


pe Want, of Livonia, Russia, and daughter 
‘of Dr. Edward Ricsy, of Norwich, b, Aug. 
| Ist. 1804, d. Aug. drd, 1869. 


226. Ann, wife of Joseph Cares, d. Aug. 


| fi 
Robert s. & h. Justinian Thomas 4 daughters 27th, 1861, aged 68. Amy Cottins, her 
As the object of this paper is simply to | granddaughter, b. Dec. 24th, 1858, d. Sept. 
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10th 1861. Joseph Capes, d. April 6th, 
1862, aged 68. 

927. Thomas INGRAM, late of the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, d. March 9th, 1872, 
aged 76. Elizabeth his wife, d. Dec. 19th, 
1874 aged 88. 


928. George Horace Ponp, d. Aug. 
1898, aged 28. 

229. George CorrereLt, d. July 15th, 
1892, aged 70. Sarah CorrereEtt, his wife, 
d. June 16th, 1897, aged 73. 


230. Clara Doretta, eldest daughter of 
the late Henry Matscu, of Her Majesty’s 
Private Band, d. Nov. 15th, 1877, aged 43. 


231. Violet Guinivere Prynineton, 
Oct. 16th, 1887, aged, 10. 


232. Henry Anprews, b. Feb. 10th, 
1804, d. Feb. 16th, 1867. Amelia ANDREWs, 
b, Aug. 9th, 1804, d. Sept. 10th, 1880. 


233. Florence Marian Warren, b. Aug. 
8, d. Aug. 25th, 1871, 

234. Margaret Bridge, daughter of Wil- 
liam Knocker, b, at Harwich, June 23rd, 
1830, d. at Slough, May 13th, 1863. 

235. Ann Margaret KNocker; b. at Har- 
wich, Sept. 30th, 1824, d, at Slough, May 
14th, 1856. Emily Eliza, her sister, b. at 
Hull Jan. 7th, 1836, d. at Slough Feb. 5th, 
1861. Both daughters of William Kwnocxer, 
Lieut., R.N. 

236. Charles Warp, Esq., d. Sept. 11th, 
1858, aged 76. Edward Matihew Warn, 
R.A., Historical Painter, his son, b, July 
Ilth, 1816, d. Jan. 15th, 1879, aged 62. 
Wriothesley Russell Warp, 2nd son of 
Edward Matthew Warp, R.A., b. Sept. 13th, 
1859, d. Sept. 3rd, 1897, aged 38. 


237. Emmeline Constance Warren, b. in 
Upton Park, Aug. 22nd, 1861, d. there June 
9th, 1891. 

238. Francis Peter Werry, Esq.,_b. 
March 14th, 1785, d. Jan. 20th, 1859. 
Marie Ella, his widow, b. at Copenhagen, 
April 15th, 1795, d. at Dacmar Cottage, 
Cowes, July 9th, 1868, aged 73. Eliza 
Francesca Johannah Augusta Werry, their 
daughter, b. at Dresden Dec. 11th, 1823. d. 
Oct, 13th 1884, at Dacmar Cottage, aged 61. 

239. Frederick Hamley Fawkes, F.G.s., 
late Major, Royal Engineers, d. Dec. 15th, 
1892, aged 51. 

240. Marianne, wife of John Speller 
Aucrr, of Slough, Surgeon, and daughter of 


22nd, 


Henry Gunnino, Esq., M.a., Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, d. Sept. 20th, 1858, aged 53. 
John Spelier Atcer, d, April 4th, 1867, 
aged 58. 


241. Joseph Staptes, d. Nov. 7th, 1851, 
aged 63. 


242. John Surtivan, of the Madras 
Civil Service, b. June 15th, 1788, d. June 
16th, 1855. Frances Sutitivan, his widow, 
b. April 8th, 1799, d. March 22nd, 1876. 


243. Mary Adelaide Creasy, d. Jan. 
24th, 1856, aged 25. Charlotte Caroline 
Baker, her aunt, d. April 23rd, 1856. 


Louisa Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Edward Hill Creasy, of Brighton, d. 
Dec. 17th, 1866, aged 47. 


244. Mrs. Mary Porntry, d. April 29th, 
1854, aged 71. Catharine Fretp, b. Oct. 
Ist, 1781, d. Oct. 7th, 1871. 


245. Mrs. Mary Dvusots, d. Nov. 14th, 
1852, aged 76. 

246. Mary, wife of C. A. LicHTENBERG, 
of Liverpool, d. March 8th, 1893, aged 60. 

247. Mary Eliza Bray, b. March Ist, 
1839, d. Aug. 30th, 1853. Anna Annabella 
PERETTE, widow of Louis Prrette, of Metz, 
Lieut. of the Garde de Corps, b. Dec. 17th, 
1799, d. Feb. 7th, 1876. 


248. Elizabeth Humpurey, 4. Jan, 11th, 
1869, aged 77. Thomas Humpurey, her 
husband, d. Dec. 5th, 1875, aged 69 


249. Near this place lies the Body of | 
Mr. James Lapsrooxe, | who died Dec. the 
5th, 1756, | In the 61st year of his Age. | 
And also the Body | of | Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lapsrooke,|who died April the 23rd, 176—' 
In the 70th year of her age. | Also the 
Remains of | Mrs. Elizabeth Husrarp, | 
Daughter of | Mr. James and Elizabeth 
Laperooke, | and Wife of | Mr. John 
Hvusrarp, of Upton, | who departed this 
Life Jan. 10th, 1780. | In the 54th year 
of her age. | Harriet Ladbrooke THomas, d. 


Sept. 24th, and buried Oct. 7th, 1834, 
aged 72. 

250. William Jorpen, Esq., of Slough, 
d. June 17th, 1867, aged 88. Margaret, 


wife of John JorpEeN, Esq., of Windsor, d. 
Jan, 25th, 1868, aged 45. John Jorpey, d. 
Oct. Ist, 1882, aged 70. Jesse his daugh- 
ter d. Sept. 30th, 1882, aged 38. 


251. Sacred | to the Memory of | 
Richard Lapsrooxe, | of this Parish, who 
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died 28th November, 1727, | Aged 71. | Also 
of | Margaret his wife, | who died 20th 
April, 1735, | Aged 82. Rev. Arthur 
Hupparp, M.A., of Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, d. May 31st, 1877 aged 82. 


252. Amelia Nicholson, wife of Richd. 
Francis Satrer, Lsq., d, Oct. 29th, 1855, 
aged 45. Frances Charlotte, their daugh- 
ter, d. Aug. 8th, 1858, aged 10.  Richd. 
Francis Satter, her Father, d. Oct. 2nd, 
1864, aged 53. 


253. Here Lyeth ye Body of | Newing- 
ton Lapprooxn, | son of Mr. Ferdinand 
Lapsrooke, | Tallow Chandler and Citizen 
of London, | who dyed January ye 15th, 
1729, | Aged ten years and seven months, 


In this Grave a happy Youth does Lye, 
Who was his Parents chiefest joy, 
Such Virtues did in him appear 
Made him to all who knew him dear 
And claims From every eye a tear. 


254. Henry Thomas Pirman, d. Dec. 
4th, 1853, aged 10 weeks. Alfred Prrman, 
d. Feb. 2nd, 1858, aged 2 years 3 months. 


255. Thomas Witpman, Esq., d. Sept. 
10th, 1856, aged 73. 


256. Here Lyeth the Body of | Ellin the 
Wife of | Thos. Lapsrooxe, | of this Parish, 


who Died | June ye 6th, 1731, | In ye 
37 Year of her Age. 
257. Mary, daughter of John and 


Elizth. Atkins, of Chalvey Farm, d. May 
19th, 1868, aged 68. George, their son, d. 
March 11th, 1840, aged 31. 


258. Elizabeth, wife of the late Mr. 
John Arxins, of Chalvey, Farmer,, d. Sept. 
6th, 1850, aged 80. Sophia Atkins, their 
daughter, d. at Brighton, Feb, 21st, 1852. 


259. William G. F. Atxtns son of Mr. 


John Arktins, of Chalvey, d. Aug. 15th, 
1832, aged 31. 
260. Jane, daughter of John = and- 


Elizth. Arxtns, of Chalvey, d. April 19th, 
1829, aged 23. John Atkins, her father, d. 
July 13th, 1829, aged 61. 


261. Sarah, daughter of John and Eliz- 
abeth Atkins, of Chalvey, d. March 8th, 
1829, aged 32. 

N. R. Ker. 


Eton College. 
(To be continued). 


THE STORY OF THX SPLIT-MOUTHE] 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


[* this tale, which is contained ip 

Burton’s ‘Supplemental Nights,’ ed. 
Smithers, London, 1894, vol. iii, pp.422-424 
a schoolmaster is too strict in governing 
some eighty boys under his charge and will 
never let them go home before sundown, 
One day they all meet and with the inter. 
vention of the eldest monitor agree to play 
him a trick. Next day, the monitor shows 
himself first of all to the master, and 
speaks, ‘‘ Thy safety, O our lord, how yel- 
low is thy face! ;’”’ but the master is rough 
with him and sends him away; then a 
second comes in and repeats what the first 
has said; then a third and a fourth, until 
ten boys have used the same words. This 
makes the master somewhat believe in his 
being really unwell. So he goes into the 
harem and lies down therein; when the 
monitor, having collected from his school- 
fellows some money, goes with it to the 
master and cries, ‘‘ Take this, O our lord, 
and expend the money upon thy health.” 
Ruminating upon the fact that every Thurs- 
day—which is the pay-day for the boys in 
Egypt—the monitor does not collect sixty 
faddhas from the boys, whereas he brings 
in some hundred and eighty nusfs now, the 
master dismisses the boys from school to the 
playground. On the next day, the monitor 
collects as much as on the first day, and 
presents it to the master. He does the 
same on the following days till the tenth 
day, when he brings the money as was his 
wont. 


Now the master happened to hold in his 
hand a boiled egz, which he intended to eat; 
but on sighting the boy he said in himself, 
‘* An he see thee feeding he will cut off the 
supplies.”” So he crammed the egg into 
his chops and clapped his jaws together, 
upon which the lad turned to him and 
cried, ‘“O my lord, thy cheek is much 
swollen.”?” He drew a whittle out of his 
sleeve, and going up to him seized. his cheek 
and slit it, when the egg fell out, and he 
said, ‘‘O my lord, this it was did the harm, 
and now ’tis passed away from thee.’ 


“Such was,” says the schoolmaster to the 
king, ‘‘ the cause of the splitting of my mouth, 
O our lord the Sultan, Now had I cast away the 
greed of gain and eaten the egg in the monitors 
presence, what could have been the ill result? 
But all this was of the weakness of my wit; for 
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also had I dismissed the boys every day about 
mid-afternoon, I should have gained naught, 
nor lost aught thereby. However, the Dealer 
of Destiny is self-existent, and this is my case.” 

Since Burton’s notes give no story anal- 
ogous to the above, here I shall produce one 
contained in ihe ‘ Peh-yi-king’ (tom, ii. 
ch. 22), which is a Chinese translation by 
Gunavriddhi, a.p. 492-495, of the Buddhist 
“Book of One Hundred Parables’ :— 


Anciently a bridegroom visited his bride’s 
home, where he found her pounding rice. Dur- 
ing her absence for a while, he stole the grains 
and filled his mouth with them. When she 
returned and tried to talk with him she found 
him a perfect mute, for he was_ extremely 
ashamed of what he had done, and dared not 
to throw out the contents of his mouth. As 
she was at a loss about what had deprived him 
of his speech, she plied his cheek with her 
hand, and determined its swelling to have occa- 
sioned his muteness. Then she told her father, 
“Since his coming here, my 
has suddenly swollen, which totally 
him to speak.” 
in a physician, who said after examination, 
“This malady is certainly very grave and can 
he healed only if the cheek be cut open with a 
knife.’ So he took a knife, and cut open the 
patient’s cheek, whence rice grains issued, 
bringing his petit larceny to light. Now, many 
aman in this world proves an excellent dupli- 
cate of this foolish man. He that endeavours 
to keep his faults and misdeeds in secrecy and 
is thereby reborn in hell, or among hungry 


disables 


demons or animals, after his death, is well | 


comparable to this numskull, who met the ex- 
posure of this covert misdemeanor through the 
culting open of his cheek with a knife, only 
because he had not voided his rice for the sake 
of exempting himself from a petty ignominy. 

For a much Jooser and somewhat modified 
Japanese translation of the text see Mujti’s 
*Shasekishti,’ written a.pD. 1279-83, tom. ili, 
in which the physician is made to perforate 
the dullard’s cheek with a red-hot awl. 


Koumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanahe, Kii, Japan. 


URKE’S ‘GENERAL ARMOURY?’: 
Correction.—Users of this valuable 
work should note that the arms, crests, and 
description assigned to Sir Francis 
“Cosker ’? are those of Sir Francis Cooke, 
who was knighted by Sir Arthur Chichester 
Lord Deputy of Treland, Oct. 6. 1611. This 
error has been renroduced elsewhere, notably 


sfin Fairbairn’s ‘ Bock of Crests.’ 


Sir Francis, second son of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, of Gidea Hall, Essex, was an army 


husband’s cheek | 


Her father immediately called | 


Captain, and resided for many years in 
Ulster, where, under the Plantation of 
King James the First, he was nominated 
grantee of 1,000 acres of land in the Barony 
of Orior, Co, Armagh. He died in 1661, 
s.p., but the representatives of his cousin 
Captain John Cooke, who had a few years 
earlier bought an estate in the adjoining 
Barony of Oneilland East, maintained their 
connection with the county until nearly the 
close of last century. 
GENEALOGIST. 


[HE GUMSTOOL: GUMSTOLE: GOOM- 
| STOL (Place-uame, Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire).—This rare and obscure 
place-name occurs at Cirencester, applied 
to a certain part of a now-canalised section 
/of the river Churn, above where it was 
_ crossed by a tiny bridge, in olden days, bear- 
/ing a dedication to St. Clement (he being 
‘the patron of boatmen), and but a 
hundred yards or so from the Royal Castle 
and its moat (destroyed 1142), 


In the A.S. Dictionary the term appears 
Gumstol, m. A throne,’’ where the first 
element presumably is guina=a man (homo). 
But this term only occurs once, and in the 
Poem of Beowulf (Th: 3908; B. 1952), hence 
it cannot be identified with the similar term 
used above as a place-name. The terminal 
_stél(g)es is, of course, the same in both. 
Thus the first element in the place-name 
points elsewhere: and that is to M.E. 
Gomme: gum (L. gumen); whence came the 
Dial. (vw. and sb.) gawm=to daub, make 
muddy, or filthy. There was formefly used 
in Co. Salop a term for the ducking- or 
cuck-stool (kukestole), or cathedra stercoris : 
Goging-stool.”? (cf. ‘Pr, Parv.’ 
Goonge: cloaca), but it cannot be said to 
have the same origin. 

It may thus be safely inferred that 
‘The Gumstool brook at Cirencester car- 
ried the same meaning: denoting the actual 
site of the medieval cucking-stool once 
in use there for scolds or disorderly 
people. The place-name, hitherto believed 
to be unique in this form, occurs 
also near Woolastone (Forest of Dene) as 
a farm-name, and likewise at a barn and 
cottages, Goomstol, 500 yards along the road 
S. of Eccleswall (Castle), Co. Hereford. 
Perhaps Gumhirn, a place-name once in 
Redwick (S. Glouc.) likewise signified 
muddy corner.” 


Sr. Cratr BADDELEY. 
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AR HELL.”’ — Dr. Henry Van 

Dyke wrote for the St. Gaudens 
statue of General W. T, Sherman in New 
York :— 


This is the soldier brave enough to tell 

The glory-dazzled world that “ war is hell;” 

Lover ot peace, he looks beyond the strife, 

And _ through hell to save his country’s 

ife. 

On the other hand William Alexander, 
Archbishop of Armagh (b. 1824, d. 1911), on 
28 Oct., 1899, wrote :— 

They say that war is Hell, the great accursed, 

The sin impossible to be forgiven. 

Yet I can look beyond it at its worst, 

And still find blue in heaven 


I think that the poem beginning thus was 
published in ‘The Finding of the Book and 
Other Poems,’ which went into a second 
edition. 

Sherman made his impressive statement 
in Franklin Park, Columbus, Ohio, on 
August 12, 1880. Perhaps if Archbishop 
Alexander had lived to be a bundred, he 
would have been more inclined to agree 
with General Sherman, 

Joun B. 


*T COULD DO SUCHE DEEDS! ”’—At 

8 S. ix. 247 C.S.B. asks. ‘‘ Is ‘I could 
do such deeds!’ a genuine quotation ?’’ The 
sentence alluded to is spoken by Acres in 
Act ili, Se. 4 of ‘The Rivals,’ the whole 
sentence being, ‘‘ Zounds! as the man in the 
play says, I could do such deeds 

The editor suggests in answer, “Is not 
the allusion to Hamlet— 

Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do such bitter business, 
and does not Bob Acres misquote? ’’ 

Mr. Nettleton repeats this suggestion in 
his edition (Atheneum Press Series, p. 284) 
of Sheridan’s major dramas. 

But since the noble Dane completes his 
thought, 

do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on, 
would not our purpose be better served by 
a line in which the speaker breaks off? It 
is the inarticulate Lear (ii. 4) who cries, 
No, you unnatural hags. 

I will have such revenges on you both 

That all the world shall—I will do such 

things— 

What they are, yet I know not. 

Rosert R. Caw ey. 

Princeton University. 
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old is this use? The ‘QO D.’ says 
(-er suffix 1): 

A special use of the suffix, common to the 
modern Teutonic languages, though seaccely to 
be found in their older stages, is its addition 
to names of places or countries to express the 
sense “a native of,” “a resident in.” eg, 
Londoner [e. 1460], New Yorker [1756], Icelan 
der [1613]. 

The dates in brackets are those of quota: 
tions given in the Dictionary, s.v.v., where 
also L find Hollander [1547], Yorker [1599}, 

The Teutonic nature of the  suflix is 
emphasized by the following names for men 
of Ghent and Cologne: 

1482 Cely Papers (Camden) 115, The Gaun- 
teners and they of Bregys wyll nott jeue him 
noo money with owte he take syche men as 
they wall asyne him, 

11496 Acta Dominorum Concilii. IL. 35, The 
letter of marque purchest be the Culenaris. 

Such words would strike a ‘‘ reader ”’ for 
the ‘O. BE. D.’ as proper names; and it is 


not surprising that they are so sparsely 
represented, 
Probably some of your correspondents 


have noted early instances. 
J. Warrrwett. 


107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


ETTER OF CHARLES 1.—-1 purchased 
lately a letter of Charles I to the Mar 
quis of Ormonde, dated Mar, 12, 1643 (for 


1644). I see that this letter is transcribed 
in Carte’s ‘Life of Ormonde,’ vol. ¥ 
(appendix). I was under the impression 


that all the letters, documents, etc., per: 
sonally collected by Carte for his work were 
left by him to the Bodleian Library, and 


that the remainder of his material was: 
still in the possession of the descendants of 
Lord Ormonde at Kilkenny Castle — (see 
various vols. of Hist. MSS. Com.). But 
this cannot be so, unless some of the Kil 
kenny MSS. have since been dispersed. In 
the Morrison collection, sold at Sotheby's 
in 1917, there was the finest letter of 
Charles I (July 31, 1645) that I have ever 
seen, also addressed to Ormonde. — This 
letter, too, appears in Carte’s appendix, 
vol. vi. Where did Carte see these letters 
which he placed, without any indication of 
their provenance, in his appendix? 
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ORTH FAMILY.—I should be glad of 

information on the following points 
regarding the family of Forth of Co. Long- 
ford, in Ireland. 

(1) Parentage and pedigree of Captain 
Samuel Forth of Wolseley’s Regiment of 
Horse, and of his wife Catherine. He was 
A.D.C. to Marshal Schomberg at the Batwi. 
of the Boyne and was also at the Battle of 
Aughrim, the Siege of Enniskillen, and the 
battles round that place. He was High 
Sheriff of Co, Longford in 1704, and died 
in 1706. His father is said to have com- 
manded a regiment at Edgehill. 

(2) Any information as to his father’s 
family, his own, and that of his eldest son, 
Samuel Forth, Captain in Longford Militi 
(Infantry). For forty-six years sovereign 
of Longford, 

(3) Any links between the Longford 
Forths and the Forths of Surrey, Devon, 
Gloucestershire or Lancashire? 

(4) The family name and parentage of the 
first wife (said to be Jane Nevill) of Joh 
Forth (temp. Charles IL), of the Suffolk 
Forths, who, with his brother Damet, both 
Sheriffs of London, farmed with some others 
the revenue of Ireland, where he died 
intestate. The portraits of this John Forth 
with his first wife (said to be Jane Nevill) 


Sir Richard Ford (or Forth), Lord Mayor 
of London (temp, Charles I1), whose arms 
were the same as those of the Suffolk Forths. 

(7) Any information as to the parentage 
or pedigree of Captain or Commander John 
Parker Forth, R.N., whe died in Ipswich 


‘about 1794, and had the same arms as the 


Longford Forths. 

(8) Any information concerning Nathaniel 
Parker Forth, second son of the above 
Samuel Forth, sovereign of Longford—born 


_at Ludlow Castle in 1740, who was Special 


Envoy from the Government of George II1 


| to the, Courts of Paris and Madrid in 1777 


and subsequent years. Where was he edu- 


cated ? 


(9) The Lieut.-Gen, Clement Nevill, re- 
ferred to in (5) above, as a young officer, 


‘carried the colours at the Battle of the 


Boyne, and afterwards saw service in Spain, 
etc. He died, unmarried, in Kildare, about 


1744, and is buried under a fine monument 


at Tullow. About a year ago, a mezzotint 
portrait of him was on sale at Parker’s 
print-shop in Berkeley Street, and was 


bought by a lady supposed to be resident in 


hang side by side with the portraits of the | 


Longford Vorths in an old house in Ireland 
where the latter once lived. John Forth’s 
second wife was Albinia Vane, daughter of 
Sir Harry Vane who was executed. 

(5) With regard to the connection of the 
Forths with the Nevills and the Wolseleys, 
which I wish, if it exist, to establish, 
Lient.-Gen. Clement Nevill commanded 
Nevill’s Dragoons, in which regiment were 
Lieut. Nathan Forth (afterwards in Went- 
worth’s Regiment of Horse) and also Lieut. 
Arthur Forth (from the Horse Guards), 
both brothers of the Samuel Forth sovereign 
of Longford, mentioned in (2) above, and 
both originally in the Longford Militia 
(cavalry). Lieut.-Gen. Clement Nevill’s 
mother was sister to Colonel William Wolse- 
ley who relieved Enniskillen and  com- 
manded Wolseley’s Regiment of Horse. 
Lieut. Nathan Forth was Cornet to Lieut.- 
Gen, Clement Nevill, lived with him in Co. 
Kildare, and, with one of the Wolseleys, 
was a co-legatee of his will. Lieut. Arthur 
Forth’s eldest son was Nevill Forth of New- 
town House, Co. Meath, and possessed con- 
siderable property in Dublin, ete. 

(6) Any information as to the pedigree of 


London and said to possess the original por- 
trait in oils—by Hoare. If possible, I 
should like very much to be placed in touch 
with this lady. 

(10) Finally, I should be grateful to be 
put on the trace of any existing portraits, 
documents or other relics of the family of 
Forth of Co. Longford. The information 
sought is for genealogical purposes, and any 
received will be regarded as_ confidential. 
Answers may be sent to me direct at the 
undermentioned address. 

SHEerson. 

70, Winchester Street, London, S.W.1. 


OODEN HOUSES IN LONDON.—Is 
there any record of the number of 
wooden houses in Greater London? In 
every old suburb wooden houses of great 
antiquity occur, but it would seem that no 
census has ever been taken of these remark- 
able survivals of England’s 


ING ARTHUR’S TOMB.—Is anything 
known of the destruction of the black 
marble tomb containing the remains of 
King Arthur and his queen Gwenhwyfar, in 
which they were re-interred at Glastonbury 
after the exhumation by Abbot Henry de 

Soliaco in 1191? 

D. of G 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EGIMENTAL BADGE AND WREATH. 
—Could any reader inform me why the 
Essex Regiment have a wreath of oak-leaves 
round their badge instead of the almost 
universal laurel wreath ? 
We 


RIGIN OF THE SIDE SADDLE. — I 
wonder if any reader can tell me the 
origin of the side-saddle for riding? I 


understand it was first invented for a queen | 


who had hip ‘trouble and wished to ride, 
and that the fashion was set thus. Is this 
correct, and if so, who was the queen ? 


M. 8. K. 
LABEL AND CANTON.—I have been 
collecting arms with labels and also | 


shields with quarters or cantons, 

Of the label few, if any, examples exist 
as late as the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It appears never to have been in gen- 
eral use and was possibly intended to mark 
those families where a son was knighted in 
his father’s life-time; yet L do net find 
its use among early baronets. 


Will some qualified writer give opinions | 


on this question of the label and the canton ? 
The one was personal, the latter denoted a 
younger branch of a family, but was it 
confined to certain counties or the jurisdic- 
tion of certain heralds? Discussion on 
these points, would, I think, prove very 
interesting. As space is limited, I have not 
attempted to give examples. Perhaps the 
Editor will allow labels to be taken first, 
then I could give a fairly good list of them 
zs used by families, and some definite con- 
clusion as to their adoption and continued 
use might be arrived at. Personally I he- 
lieve their origin to he foreign, but am not 
not at all certain to which country they owe 


their origin. 
E, E. Core. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


LUE BIRD.—According to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie (‘The Heavenly Ladder,’ p. 
172), the wheatear is known in Cornwall as 
the blue bird that brings the Spring, and 
he alludes to the mistaken idea that this 
blue bird is the fieldfare. His protagonist, 
however, is (very pertinently) made to say, 
‘* Why do you call it blue? I call it grey.” 
The American blue-bird (of which Long- 
fellow wrote in ‘ It is not always May,’ 
The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
he darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring). 


hig: I believe, a kind of -warbler not to be 
| found outside the North American continent, 
| Tennyson’s ‘“‘sea-blue bird of March’ 
In Memoriam,’ xci. 4) generally 
‘thought to represent Aleman’s dAvropdupos 
€apos dpvis; but what this bird was is open 
| to question. 

Whatever the ‘‘sea-blue bird of the 
spring”? in the Kastern Mediterranean 
countries may be (Aleman lived in Sparta), 
'I think that Tennyson had the swallow m 
/mind. Others have suggested the 
‘fisher. Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote in ‘ Birds of 
| Britain’ (1907), p. 11, says of the swallow, 
'‘* Its colour above is a deep metallic blue, 
. . . pectoral band blue.”’ ‘The difficulty is 
that except in Cornwall and other Western 
counties, the swallow is very seldom seen in 
March. Im Shakespeare’s country anyhow 
daffodils came before the swallow dares, 
which is not before the March winds have 
| died down. 

Perhaps some ornithologist will make sug- 
gestions. Why either the wheatear or the 
fieldfare should be called blue is a mystery, 

B. WatNEWRIGHT?. 


| DASTON.—Perhaps some of your cor 

respondents could help me to ascertain 
'in what places a clandestine marriage, be- 
'tween the years 1704 and 1716, is likely to 
/have taken place. 1 know that Keith’s 
| Chapel was such at a later date. The Fleet 
|mariiages I have had searched, so far 
without success. The marriage’ which | 
wish to prove was one between Ann Paston, 
only child of Robert Paston (2nd son of the 
1st Lord Yarmouth) and a person whose 
-hame and abode I am anxious trace. 
| R. Paston died in 1704, and his widow con- 
| tinued to reside in Albemarle Street, Picca- 
dilly, for many years after. Her family 
_and her husband’s were of Norfolk and also 
Somerset, and it is unlikely that the chapels 
in Derbyshire and Yorkshire could have been 
accessible to Ann Paston. 

Gertrupe L. Russert. 


ARMORIAL SEALS.—I shall be obliged 
if any reader can tell me from whom 
I may obtain the probable dates of three 
eighteenth century seals. : 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


EV. CHARLES LAURENCE, — Can 
anyone say whether the Rev. Charles 
Laurence, Vicar of Aldwincle, Northants, 
_who died on Sept. 30, 1771, married and 
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left issue? He came of a clerical family 
.of some note, as appears from the 


biog- 
raphies of his father, his grandfather, and 
three other relatives, in the new volume of 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 


TEMPLAR. 
WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE: THE YARMOUTH AND 


THE RANDOLPH.—During the American 
Revolution a fight occurred between the 
British ship Yarmouth and the American 
ship Randolph, commanded by Captain 
Nicholas Biddle. The Randolph was either 
blown up by the British or by Biddle him- 


self (to prevent her from falling into the 


hands of the enemy), and but four seamen 
survived. All ‘the officers were _ killed. 
Allen, in ‘ Battles of the British Navy’ 
states that ‘‘ several pieces of the burning 
wreck of the Randolph fell on the Yar- 
mouth’s decks. An American ensign, rolled 
up, was blown upon the Yarmouth’s fore- 
Can any reader tell 
me What became of this ensign, and whe- 
ther it is still in existence ? 
Lypia S. M. Roprnson. 


“\LEXANDRIA”’: Pronunciation. — 
“* Years ago I heard a story which, as 
I recollect it, reserved to Dr, Johnson and 
Dr. Parr the pronunciation of Alexandria 
to rhyme with Obadiah. A friend says that 
Dr. Bentley, not Dr. Jchnson, was the 
speaker, but it has so far proved hopeless 
to trace the story. Can anyone say where 
it may be found ? 
T. Nicky. 


ICARS OF OKEHAMPTON, DEVON. 
—The information specified below is 
following, 
who were Vicars at the dates shewn :— 
(a) John Hussey (1662-1701). 
1. Date and place of birth. 
. 2. Parentage. 
5. Places of education. 
4. Particulars of marriage. 
5. Benefices before 1662. 
(b) Jeremiah Hussey (1701-11). 
1. Date and place of birth. 


2. Parentage. 
5. School (he was of Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge). 
4. Benefices between 1687 and 1701. 
(c) Edward Cornish (1711-6). 
1. Mother’s name (father was John 
Cornish of 8, Issy, Cornwall). 


2. School (Lincoln Coll., Oxford, 
1664-5). 
3. Particulars of marriage. 
4. SBenetices between 1664 and 1711. 
Kindly reply direct. 
T. Cann Hucuss, F.S.A. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


APTAIN BICKLIFFE, FRIEND OF 
CAPTAIN COOK.—This man was a 
personal friend of Captain Jaines Cook the 
circumnavigator of the world, who hailed 
from a little viliage named Staithes in 
Yorkshire, near Whitby. Did he come from 
the same district? I should be glad of any 

information about him. 

G. Piayrorts. 


BY GLADSTONE.—Did William 
Ewart Gladstone ever write a hymn or 
a prayer in verse? If so, a copy would 
greatly oblige. 
Re & 


RYDEN PIGGOT was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1750, aged 18. 
Any information about his parentage and 
carer is desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


PHILIP PINNOCK, Chief Justice of 

Jamaica, 1754. When and where was 
he called to the bar? He is said to have 
married a Miss Grace Dakins. When did 
this marriage take place, and who were her 
parents? 1 should be glad also to learn the 
date and place of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


UFFALOES’-MILK CHEESE,—In the 
‘Gouernaunce of Prynces’ (1422) there 
is the following sentence : 
he had noo cure of delicate mettis, but helde 
hym appayed of commyn brede and _grete 
fleshes, arid Chese of bugle, for he wolde not 
yeue ensampill of delytes to Chyualrie. 


Are there other references to cheese made 
from buffaloes’ milk, and to varieties of 
cheese made therefrom?  Buffaloes’-milk 
cheese would be an imported article even in 
the fifteenth century. 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


AGAZINE REFERENCE WANTED.—The 

name and date of a magazine containing a 
a prose poem entitled ‘The Last Supper’ is 
desired. It possibly appeared in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine or in The Young Gentleman’s 
Magazine somewhere between the years 1800 
and 1834, 

Atrrep C, Lewin. 
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Replies. 


JOHN LAYFIELD, D.D. 
(cxlvi. 290). 

IS PARENTAGE and marriage and the 
relationships arising therefrom, which 
may prove of interest to G. F. R. B., are 
set out in the two accompanying pedigrees, * 
which are constructed mainly from the wills, 
all proved in P.C.C., of which brief sum- 

maries of the relevant portions follow, 

It will be seen from Notes 5 and 9 that 
Wood, who is followed by the editors of 
Archbishop Laud’s Works, by Robinson, 
‘ Register of Merchant Taylors’ School,’ 1. 
92, and, unfortunately, in the new volume 
of Venn’s ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ is in 
error in stating (‘ Fasti,’ ed. Bliss, i. 427) 
that Bridget Robinson, half-sister of Arch- 
bishop Laud, married Edmund ayfield, 
Vicar of Bromley: the improbability of the 
statement should have been apparent, as she 
must have been some twenty years his 
senior, and his eldest son would have been 
born nearly ten years before his father took 
his first degree. Peile, in his ‘ Biograph- 
ical Register of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ points out the inconsistency of the 
statement, but does not clear it up. 

The pedigree of ‘ Robinson,’ in the geneal- 
ogical volume of the ‘ Victoria County His- 


tory of Northamptonshire,’ gives the name | 


of Bridget Robinson’s 2nd husband correctly 
as John Layfield, but states that the name 
of her first husband is unknown. 

It is clear, too, that the entry of the 
original allegation for the licence for the 
marriage of John Layfield is wrong in 
giving the wife’s Christian name as Eliza- 
beth ; the entry of the marriage in the regis- 
ter of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, of ‘‘ Mr. 
John Laifeild and Bridget Bricket by 
licence’? is perfectly clear and quite 
unmistakable. 

It is unfortunate that the earlier regis- 
ters of St. Ethelburga’s, which presumably 
contained the marriages of Bridget 


Brickett’s daughters by her first husband. | 


have been lost, as the entries of these mar- 
riages would have helped to show the iden- 
tity of Bridget Brickett, the mother of 
Anne Snowe and Bennet Fisher, with the 
widow of John Brickett 


* See post p. 31. Numbers in Notes refer to 


corresponding numbers in pedigrees. 


| Notes, 


(1) Edward Layfield by his will, undated, 
but proved Nov, 11, 1583, appoints his wife 
and his son John executors, and mentions. 
two other sons, Hannaniel and Cornelius, 
and a nephew Christopher Webbe, B.D., and 
appoints as overseers Robert Rafe or Rase,. 
goldsmith, and James Hayberte, merchant. 
taylor. 


(2) Her maiden name may have _ been. 
Webb: compare note (1) ante and note (4) 
post. 


(3) Nicholas Layfield, citizen and draper,. 
by his will dated Jan, 21, 1582, of which 
administration dur. min. aet. was granted 
Mar. 6, 1582/3, to two of the overseers, 
James Hayber, merchant taylor, and Robert 
Race, goldsmith, leaves a legacy to ‘‘ John 
Layfield son of my brother Edward Layfield, 
preacher, now student in Cambridge at such 
time as the said John shall be of one and 
twenty years.” 


(4) John Layfield, ‘‘ D.D., parson of St 
Clement Danes,’’ by his will dated May 20, 
1617, leaves his lands in Old Cleeve, Som- 
erset, and Roiston to his wife Bridget for 
life, with remainder to his eldest s. Edward. 
and mentions, in addition, his s. Thomas 
and d. Denny, and his’ wife’s d. Annis 
Snowe: he also leaves a legacy to Bennet 
Fisher (see note 5) and appoints his. 
‘cousin Fowle’’ executor and ‘‘ Dr, Robin- 


my wife’s brother’’ and his cousin 
_ Nicholas Carewe overseers: the will is wit- 
/nessed by William Robinson and John 


Snowe and another. and administration was. 
granted on Dec. 16, 1617, to Bridget the 
widow, the executor, Alfonsus Fowle (? son 
of Adam Fowle by Anne d. of — Dryland, 
and wid. of — Webb—sec ‘ Vis. London,’ 
1633, i. 289), having renounced. 


(5) Bridget Layfield, ‘“‘of the parish of 
St. Swithens, London, widow, late wife and 
administratrix of all and singular the goods 

. which late were of John Layfield, late- 
Doctor in Divinity, deceased,” by will dated 
Dec. 23, 4 Chas, (1628), mentions her d. 
Anna Snowe, her son-in-law John Snowe, 
her d. Benett Fisher deceased and her 4., 
‘and her sister Amy Cotesford. She recites. 
_a gift in her late husband’s will to Edward, 
Thomas and Denny Layfield, whom she also- 
refers te as ‘‘my said three children. 
| Denny being now the wife of Edward Batty. 
The will was proved June 8, 1629, by_two 
of the executors, the two sons-in-law Johp 
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Prepicree A. 


= 
| 
Edward tayfield (1). = Elizabeth (2). Nicholas Layfield (3) = 
< an of St. Peter le Poer ” | of St. oe le Querne 
1583 


1583. 
(? R. of Fulham, 1560-1583 { 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 1575-1583). 


| 
John Laytield, D.D. (4) = Bridget (5) = John Brickett (6), 


1562 ?-1617 (see Pedigree B). of St. Ethelburga’s, 
R. of St. Clement Danes: London: d. 1601? 
licence, Jan. 22, 1902/3, to m., at Ist husband. 


St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
Elizabeth Brickett, of St. Ethel- 


burgh, London, widow of John Anne (7) = John Snowe Bennet = 
Brickett, of same; married before living, 1617, then Fisher 
m. at St. Mary’s, White- 1617, married; dead 
chapel, Jan. 24, 1602/3, and had issue. by 1629, leaving 
2nd husband. issue. 
| | | 

Edward Layfield, Thomas Layfield, Denny (8) = Edward 
b. Jan. 8, 1603/4, bapt. b. Aug. 17, 1605, bapt. bapt. St. Clement Batty. 
St. Clement Danes, Jan. St. Clement Danes, Danes, Dec. 
15, 1603/4: adm. Merch- Sept. 3, 1605: adm. 3, 1606. 
ant Taylors School, 1617, Merchant Taylors 


St. John’s Coll., Oxf., 1620: School, 1617. 
Archdeacon of Essex: 
d, 1680. 


Prepicree B. 


John Webb = 
of Wokingham, Berks 


| | 
Willistn Webb (9) = Bennett, d. of (13). John Robinson = Lucy = William _ other issue.. 
| 


Lord Mayor of Sir Chrisr. ist husband. Laud 
London, 1591. Draper. | 2nd husband. 


1599. | 


| William Laud (11), 
1573-1645, 
Ar chbishop of 


| | | 
William Robinson = Bridget Amy (12) = 


See Nichols ‘ History see pedigree A 
Cottisford 
583. 


William Webb. | 

Dr. Cottisford 
1600?- 

see (Venn ¢ Al. Cant.’) 
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Snowe and Edward Batty, husbands of the 
two residuary legatees. 

(6) Compare notes (9) and (10) post. 

(7) Compare notes (4), and (5) ante, and 
note (11) post. 

(8) Compare notes (4) and (5) ante. 

(9) Sir William Webb, knight, citizen 
and alderman, in his will dated Mar, 26, 
41 Eliz., (1599) mentions his sister Webb of 
Reading, two sons of his sister Lawde of 
Reading, gr.-ch. William Webb, wife Dame 
Bennet, and his cousin Brickett: the will 
was proved by the widow and_ executrix, 
Dame Bennet Webb, on July 7, 1599. 


(10) Christopher Webb, citizen and salter, 
in his will dated Jan. 6, 1591, 33 Eliz., 
mentions various Webb cousins at Reading, 
his cousins William Lawde and William 
Robinson, his uncle William Lawde, his 
father William Webb, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and leaves a legacy of £5 to John 
Brickett: the will was proved Jan, 21, 
1591/2. 

(11) William Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. His will is printed in extenso in 
vol. iv. of his Works (ed. Scott and Bliss, 
1847-60), at pp. 443 et seq., but the follow- 
ing legatees mentioned therein help to 
establish the relationships of some of the 
persons appearing in the pedigrees above: 
sons of my brother, Dr. Robinson; Dr. 
Cotsford; s. of my _ sister Amye; Dr. 
Edward Layfield s. of my sister Bridget; 
——- d. of my sister Bridget and now wife 
to Mr. Snowe. 

(12) Compare notes (6) and (11) ante. 


(13) Dame Bennett Webb. widow of Sir 
William Webb, Lord Mayor, in her will 
dated Jan. 14, 1602, and codicil dated 
June 30, 1604, proved in P.C.C., July 6, 
1604. of which a very full abstract is given 
in Waters, ‘ Genealogical Gleanings,’ men- 
tions her goddaughter Benett Brickett and 
William Lawde her sister Lawde’s son, 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER’S STAN- 

DARD AT CULLODEN (exlvi. 461, 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—-Attention is drawn at 
this reference to the sale of ‘‘ the standard 
of the Young Pretender captured at Cul- 
loden, 1746, by Captain George Burges, in 
whose family it was until recently pre- 
served.’”? Whatever this flag was, it cer- 
tainly was not the standard of Prince 


| being sold in 1922 at Beauport Park I 
repudiated it. In the ‘ Peerage’ it was 
| described as having been ‘‘ borne by the 
| Duke of Atholl,” at Culloden, a statement 
| that is palpably false, as the then Duke of 
Atholl was not at'Culloden and, being sym- 
| pathetically disposed to the Hanoverian, 
could not have acted in any capacity under 
| Prince Charles Edward .Then there is the 
letter written by Sir Archibald Lamb him- 
self, and which appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 8S. 
viii, 495, dated 29 Oct., 1895, from which 
the following is an excerpt: 


About the standard of Prince Charles 
Edward. ‘This is, as you remember, at Beai- 
port, and was taken by my great-great-grand- 
father in the male line, George Burges, at 
Culloden. It was the standard of Prince 
Charles Edward’s bodyguard, which was _ en- 
tirely composed of a Regiment of the 
MacDonald clan.” 


In no history or work of reference dealing 
with this event is such a statement to be 
found. On the contrary, every authority 
mentions distinctly that the three regiments 
of the Clan Macdonald were placed on the 
| left of the front line and as _ follows: 
MacDonalds of Clanranald, Keppoch and 
| Glengarry. 
| But in the effort to solve the mystery sur- 
| rounding this particular flag it would be 
| well to follow the movements of Captain 
| George Burges on this occasion, General 
Bland was in command of the Hanoverian 
cavalry at Culloden, and George Burges was 
his aide-de-camp. At the commencement of 
the battle these troops were on the left of 
the line, and when they did engage they 
followed up the retreating Jacobites in the 
direction of Inverness, and we are informed 
that ‘‘ Major-General Bland had also made 
great Slaughter, and took about 50 French 
officers and Soldiers Prisoners in his Pur- 
suit.” Again, mention is made of 222 
French prisoners collected by Bland. Now, 
where Bland was, there also would George 
Burges be, and while Bland collected pri- 
soners, Burges was busy in another direc- 
tion—he annexed their flag. As it was a 
French one it was immune from the pen- 
alties inflicted on the clan flags—nay, it 
may even have been refused by the Duke 
as not being eligible for the reward given 
for the capture of the others. 

As for the genuine standard, it is recorded 
by the Chevalier Johnstone that when the 


Prince left the field he was accompanied by 


Charles Edward, and on the occasion of its | his escort and the standard, and the route 
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taken was in quite a different direction from 
than of Bland and Burges. 

The flag in dispute in no way answers to 
the descriptions given by Jacobite author- 
ities, and it does not even carry the design 


that one would associate with a clan flag. 


Frank LESLIE. 


ROMWELL alias WILLIAMS (exlvi. 
397 ).—According to the late Sir Bernard 
Burke (see ‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ ed. 
1869, i. 66) the line of the Cromwells which 
at the Restoration resumed the original 
patronymic, Williams, is extinct; but his 
statement is not conclusive. 

It was Richard Williams, whose mother 
was a sister of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, who first assumed the name of Crom- 
well .His son, Sir Henry Cromwell, ‘‘ the 
Golden Knight,’’ had three sons who left 
issue. The eldest, Sir Oliver Cromwell of 
Hinchinbroke and Ramsey, succeeded him ; 
the second, Robert Cromwell, sometime 
M.P. for Huntingdon, was the father of 
Oliver Cromwell the Protector; and th, 
third, Henry Cromwell of Upwood, left 2 
son Richard, who left a daughter Anne. 

Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinchinbroke had 
four sons: Henry, of Ramsey, Thomas, 
John, and William, all cavalier officers. 
The eldest son, Henry Cromwell of Ramsey, 
married his second cousin Anne, daughter 


Richard and grand-daughter of Henry 
Cromwell of Upwood. Of him Burke 
writes :— 


This gentleman, either swayed by interested 
motives, or won by the favour of the Protector 
(who in the worst of times wis a kind and 
considerate kinsman), gave in his adhesion to 
the new order of things and took his seat in 
Parliament. The moment, however, the pro- 
posal for the restoration of the monarchy was 
mooted it had his hearty support, and fearing 
that the name of Cromwell would prove dis« 
tasteful at the court of King Charles, he re- 
sumed the original patronymic of his ances- 
tors, and styled himself Henry Williams. He 
died Aug. 3, 1673, and thus expired the great 
Huntingdonshire line of Cromwells. 


Sir Bernard Burke does not further men- 
tion Thomas, John, and William, the other 
three sons of Sir Oliver Cromwell of Hinch- 
inbroke, but his statement that the line 
expired with Henry seems to indicate that 
they left no issue. They probably followed 
their brother’s example in resuming the 
name of Williams, and they may have left 
issue. It is for their descendants, if any, 
that Q.W. should search. 


There is a good deal of literature on the 
genealogy of the Cromwells, for which I 
would refer Q.W. to Gutfield’s ‘Guide to 
Heraldry and Genealogy’ (Mitchell and 
Hughes, 1892), pp. 341-2. 

T. W. Hate. 


The Athenaeum. 


HE CONSTITUENCY (1661-1679) OF 

EDWARD SEYMOUR, SPEAKER 
OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS (exlvi. 
594, 439).—This litle problem, cannot be 
yegarded as solved. Mr, CHANTER has been 
misted by Mr. Dasent. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour who sat for Totnes, 1661-1679, was the 
drd Baronet and father of the Speaker, and 
the Speaker was Edward Seymour, Esq., all 
the time he occupied the chair and later, 
until the 5rd Baronet died in 1688. The 
father appears untitled as M.P. for Devon 
County in 1640, was “disabled to sit’’ in 
1046, reappeared in 1660 as Sir Edward for 
the same constituency (vice Monk, created 
Duke of Albemarle), and from 1661 till 
death was M.P. for Totnes. 

The future Speaker appears in the. 
“Returns of Members of Parliament,’ first 
4s Junior member for Totnes in 1679, then 
for Exeter in 1685, and again for the city, 
as Sir Edward, in the Convention of 1688/9. 
With a brief interval, when he sat for 
Totnes again, he represented Exeter till his 
death. 

But Mr. Edward Seymour was _ chosen 
Speaker in 1673 and must have represented 


some place. The difficulty in accepting 
Gloucester or Hindon is that the official 
returns leave no room for him. Mr. 


Davizs offers this on the attractive and 
suitable ‘vacancy provided by MHarbord’s 
walving of his claim as member for that 
constituency. The Commons Journal of 11 
May, 1661, records Harbord’s decision to 
sit for Launceston. Immediately afterwards 
it has the long list of the Committee of 
Privileges of which both Sir Edward Sey- 
mour and Mr. Edward Seymour were made 
members. Is it possible that the vacancy 
could have been filled with so much 
despatch? Clearly not if Hindon was to 
await a new writ and a new election; but if. 
there was already a third party ready to 
take the place, and if the impending vacancy 
was fore-known to the interested parties, it 
is quite conceivable that the available gen- 
tleman would be admitted to take his oath 
and be ready to serve on uny Committee 
straight away. 
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The list in Chandler’s ‘ Debates of the 
Commons’ (vol. v. App.), does not appear 
to be very trustworthy. In many cases 
where it differs from the ‘ Returns’ and the 
‘Argument’ it seems to smack too much of the 
1660 Convention. The ‘Argument,’ compiled 
and printed at the end of the Parliament 
(perhaps by so experienced a parliamentary 
hand as that of Andrew Marwell) inspires 
a bolder credence, and it has the advantage 
of support frum a little 1661 publication 
entitled ‘ England’s Glory,’ which contains 
a list of the members ‘‘ as they are returned 
into the Crown Office,’ and including a num- 
ber of gentlemen who were superfluous to 
the requirements of the law. It is of 
interest, therefore, to find that for Hindon 
there are three names given, namely, Sir 
George Grubham Howe, Edward Seymour, 
Esq., and Sir Charles Herbert. It» is to be 
noted that the House made no specific order 
for the Speaker to instruct the Crown Office 
to issue a new writ, though it had done so 
in the immediately preceding paragraph; 
but it proceeded to give a general power to 
the Speaker to take the necessary steps 
when the case called for it. If (as ‘ Eng- 
land’s Glory’ suggests) three names were on 
the Hindon indenture, Seymour could have 
taken his oath and seat at once, and pre- 
sumably did so. 

Apart from his appearanve on the very 
important Committee of Privileges on this 
date, 11 May, we should reasonably suppose 
that a new writ was issued, a new election 
held, and that he iook his seat later on in 
due course. But it is not at all likely that 
he would have been nominated to a posi- 
tion of importance unless he was in fact a 
fully constituted member of Parliament. 

AK, 


HE GARDNER-COATES COLLECTION 
oF Lonpon IconoGRraPHy (cxlvi. 448).— 
In connection with the very interesting note 
by Mr. Ateck ApranaMs on this Collection 
of London iconography, may I be allowed to 
say that the Battersea Borough Council pur- 
chased the section representative of their 
Borough, and the prints were recently on 
exhibition at the Central Library, Lavender 
Hill, S.W.11. 
J. Frepertck Hoce, 
Librarian. 


REN’S HOUSE, BANKSIDE  (exlvi. 
435, 476).--See ‘ Lunch-time Rambles,’ 

No. vii, in which Dr, Martin directs atten- 
tion to the pumping station of the London 


Hydraulic Company, Ltd,, on Bankside, on 
the front of which building is the follow- 
ing inscription: 

1907. The house formerly on this site was 
frequented by Sir Christopher Wren. Thence 
he watched the building of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

The house indicated was demolished in 
1906, and stood next The Falcon Inn, 
Holland Street is a little distance westward, 
and does not face the river. Dr. Martin 
and Dr. Norman being acknowledged 
authorities, one would like to know if the 
two sites indicated by them can be recon- 
ciled. Dr. Martin also states that. the Sus. 
sex iron railings lay here before being trans- 
ferred to the Cathedral. This is, perhaps, 
a more accurate statement than Mr. Rory 
FLETCHER’S quotation, for the ironwork was 
cast at Lamberhurst, in Kent, I believe. 

Water Gawrtuore. 

96, High Road, East Finchley, N.2. 


OHN RICHARD DIGBY BESTE (or 
Best) (cxlvi. 451).—Besides the two 
books mentioned, Beste was also the author 
of (1) ‘Rondeaulx: from the French Black 
Letter’ (1838). (2) ‘ Odious Comparisons; 
or The Cosmopolite in England’ (1839). 
(3) ‘Beggar’s Coin and other Poems’ 
(1845). (4) ‘Alcazar; a Novel’ (1857). 
(5) ‘Now-a-days: or Court, Courtiers, 
Churchmen, Garibaldians, Lawyers and 
Brigands at Home and Abroad ’ (1870). 
G. F. R. B. 


OLAVE’S, HART STREET  (cxlvi. 
0 468).—Another important work which 
contains the mistake as to the place of 
burial of Tom; Pepys is Timbs, in _ his 
‘Curiosities of London,’ 1855. Referring 
to Samuel and quoting some authority, 
Timbs states ‘‘ He was buried in St. Olave’s 
at nine at night, ‘in a vault of his own 
makeing by his wife and brother’ by ye 
Communion table.” 
Where was Timbs quoting from? 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
In my note at the reference, ‘‘ Wheatley 
who edited the Frrrst edition of the Diary” 
should read: ‘‘ Wheatley who edited the 
finest, etc.” 
W. CourtHore Forman. 


OLDWELL’S ‘OFFICE OF JUSTICE 
OF THE PEACD’ (exlvi. 478, s.v., ‘The 
Library ’).—At the sale of the Lambarde 
Library by Hodgsons, June 19, 1924, 
No. 515 was: 
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Goldwell, J. Justices of Peace by John Gold- 
well, of Graye’s Inn, Esq., 6 Decembris, 1580, 
the original unpublished manuscript with 
Dedication signed and dated “ Shelfforde, 6 
December, 1580,” to Roger North (Baron 
North, 1530-1600, friend of the Earl of Leices- 
ter), whose signature appears on the Title, 
218 ll, with an Index of title signed “ W. Lam- 
barde, 1580,” and a note by him on title, 
“This Woorke was much laboured by ye 
Avthor .... it conteyneth no great matter and 
was therefore refused when it was offered to 
the printer. W.L., 1581.” Small 4to, original 
limp vellum. 


In the bibliography to Miss Putnam’s 
interesting volume reviewed at the refer- 
erence it is said that although licensed in 


verbs, which originally possessed two aorists 
ot identical meaning, dropped one of them in 
Attic, just as @yw has been shown to have done. 

The question whether any instance can be 
given of the use of both aorists by any 
Greek author may be answered in the 
affirmative. In the cast of tornme the weak 
is transitive in meaning, the strong, intran- 
sitive. With tine and (pe tne aorists in 
use are made up of certain weak forms and 
certain strong forms which supplement each 
other. Veitch’s ‘Greek Verbs irregular and de- 
fective’ quotes examples of the use of various 
forms of both aorists of P@dvw by at least 
half a dozen writers, and instances of both 


1585 no printed copy of Goldwell’s book has | #0rists of xretvw from several poets, and 


Y been found. Special interest, therefore, | the same with TreiOw. Tabular arrange- 
8 attaches to Lambarde’s note as _ above ments in grammars must be checked by a 
quoted (cf. Times Literary Supplement, careful examination of the actual usage of 
June 5, 1924, p. 255). The book fetched | Greek authors, and this is often very 
£40 at the sale. peculiar and unexpected. School-books, 


of earlier days at any rate, are very mis- 
leading. The time-honoured how- 
ever convenient in theory, is in reality one 
of the most abnormal of Greek verbs. It 
has been pointed out that in Attic prose 


| none of the tenses of displayed in old 
). fDMUND SPENSER: SOME NEW DIS-— grammars are in use with the exception of 


COVERIES (cxlvi. 445).—May I be the present and imperfect. 
). allowed to make a@ correction in my article |] do not think any real distinction in time 
8, at the reference? has been attempted between the weak and 
id The supposition (see p, 447, col. 2) that strong aorists 

Edmund Spenser’s daughter was named 
Catherine after Catherine Fenton, wife of | 
the ‘Great Earl’? of Cork, cannot be sus- 
- tained for the very good reason that the 
; marriage of Richard Boyle, the ‘‘ Great 


| Great Chart Church, Kent, in the windows 
° | of which the bishop’s rebus of a Gold Well 
‘still remains. 


The Goldwells had a good deal to do with | 
F. Cock, M.p. | 


Epwarvd 
FPITAPH ON THOMAS AND MARY 
4 BOND (exlvi. 452, s.v. ‘ Quaint Epi- 
taph’).—This epitaph appears frequently 


of | Earl,” and Catherine Fenton took place in i epitaph books, e.g., ‘A Collection of 
1603.  Spenser’s daughter may therefore Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions’ 
"8 [have been named after his wife’s grand- (Anon.), 1806; Pettigrew’s ‘ Chronicles of 
y mother, but this is only pure conjecture. the Tombs,’ 1857; Tissington’s ’ Collection 
W. H. Wetrty. of Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions,’ 
mn 1857; W. Fairley’s ‘ Epitaphiana,’ 1873 
ye THE GREEK AORIST (exlvi. 451).—The (only tlle first part given); and William 
most convenient account of the use of Andrews’s ‘Curious Epitaphs.’ 

both weak and strong aorist of the same Andrews writes of the epitaph, ‘‘ said by 

verb is that given by W. G. Rutherford in Pettigndw and other compilers of collectious 
ey his ‘New Phrynichus’ (London, Macmillan, of epitaphs to be inscribed on a monument 
oY 1881), 217 ff., -in a Cumberland church, but as a matter of 
he It is true that there are several verbs which fact it does not exist on a memorial.”’ 

in Classical times used both aorists—the weak It is perhaps noteworthy that he does not 

and the strong-—in the same sense, but in Aitic mention ‘‘ Horseley Down Church,’ to 

proper such verbs are singularly rare. X€{® which it is attributed in the first four col- 
YE isan undisputed instance, and with it may £0 Jections, cited above. 
he the two aorists of which run I have searched many books, J. 
de excapt in the participle, which Attic confined | '. “Index Villaris’ 1680. to The Post 

tothe weak. The case of xreivo and meido Adams's ‘ Index Villaris, , to The Pos 
A, is different, @kravov, @kavov and émov Office Guide of last January, for Horsley 


being not found out of poetry. . Some . Down in Cumberland, but in vain. 


| 
l, 
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W. C. Oulton’s ‘ Traveller’s Guide,’ 1805, 
which professes to describe all ‘‘ counties, 
cities, towns, villages, hamlets, etc.,’’ in 
England and Wales, gives a Horseleydown 
in Wiltshire, as to which all that it says 
after the distance from London is, ‘* Here 
is a turnpike gate.”’ 

According to ‘ Crockford’s Clerical Dir- 
ectory,’ 1925, there is a church of St. John, 
Horseleydown, Southwark. 

Edward Hatton, in ‘A’ New View of 
London,’ 1708, p. 40, has ‘‘ Horslydown,”’ 
Horslydownfair street,’’ and Horsly- 
down lane,’’ all in Southwark. 

I cannot but think that not only is the 
epitaph in question fictitious, but also that 


‘*Horseley Down,’ Cumberland, is an 
invention. JTictitious epitaphs are far 


from uncommon. 
Ropert PreRpornt. 


“MHE GAP” (exlvi. 435, 476).—Does this 

word refer to any place? Justice 
Porter’s resolve to go and meet Margaret 
Fell ‘‘in the gap’’ seems to mean only that 
he would oppose her where she might have 
un opening to favour—i.e., with the King. 
He did so and failed. 

J. J. B. 


MEMORIALS TO LIVING PERSONS 
(cxlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217, 295, 350, 477). 
—-An equestrian statue was erected in 
Exeter to General Sir Redvers Buller, and 
was unveiled, with civic pomp, during that 
otficer’s lifetime. 

C. (B/C). 


In Tewkesbury Abbey is the memorial to 
(John?) Wakeman, last Abbot of Tewkes- 
bury, which was executed during his life- 
time. The recumbent effigy represents a 
human body in an _ advanced 
decomposition, with a mouse gnawing at 
the stomach, a snake near one leg, a worm 
crawling out of the skull, and a frog near 
the head. 

D. or G. 


RMS: IDENTIFICATION WANTED 
(exlvi. 472).—It is impossible to identify 

from the blazoning given by Mr.G.L, Russetn 
at the reference the first coat described by 


him. It contains two ordinaries, a fess and | 
a chevron, but as their positions are not | 


given it is impossible to depict the coat. 
When two ordinaries occur in one coat 
their relative positions (unless one is a 
chief, the position of which cannot vary) 
must always be described. In this case the 


| 


state of | 


chevron may be in chief, in base, over 

or surmounted by the fess. Moreover, the 
chevron should not be blazoned as _ fretty 
azure and of another tincture, but as of 
one tincture, fretty of another. 

The coat jinpaled by the first coat is also 
wrongly blazoned. The correct blazon is, 
“Argent, on a chevron sable between three 
trefoils slipped . . . as many mullets . . .” 
The coat is not given by Papworth and 
Morant, but the nearest approaches to it 
are the two following coats :— 

Or, on a chevron between three trefoils 
slipped sable, as many estoiles argent, 
Holworthy. 

Or, on a chevron between three trefoils 
slipped sable, as many mullets of the first. 
Alworthy, Holworthy, Palsgrave, Norfolk. 

(2) The second coat given by Mr, Rvs- 


SELL is insufficienty described, but is prob- 


ably one of the following :— 

Ermine, on a chief azure three talbots’ 
heads couped argent. Babtot, Byfold, Co. 
Hereford. 

Ermine, on a chief azure three _ talbots’ 
heads erased argent, and, 

Ermine, on a chief sable three talbots’ 
heads erased of the first; both attributed 
to Barrell, Rochester, Kent. 

(3) In the absence of tinctures it is 
impossible to identify the third coat given 
by Mr. Russert. A fess between three 
cross crosslets, the field and charges being of 
various tinctures, has been borne by the fol- 
lowing families:—Alborough or Aldeburgh; 
Gravene; Crane, Suffolk; Goderidge, Co. 
Devon; Pix or Pixt, Kent; Gore, Co.s Som. 
erset, Herts, Salop, and Donegal, and 
Gore, Earl of Arran; Goare; Emly, Tre 
land; and, without authority, by McAdam, 
Co, Galloway; and Webster, Edinburgh, 


Scotland. 
T. W. Hate. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 

(2) Bower of Ewerne Minster, Co. Dorset. 
Arms: Sable, three talbots’ heads couped 
in chief argent, langued gules. Crest: A 
talbot’s head, as in the arms. Motto: 
Hope well and have well. 

A. R. Baytey. 


LOTTING PAPER: A DICKENS 

QUERY (cxlvi. 399, 422, 437, 477).—In 

addition to the ‘O. E. D.’ citations, 1519 
and 1612, this may serve :— 

Our building by nature is upon the sand, not 
upon the rocke; our shields and swords are 0 
hlotting paper, not of steele; our wings, like 
Icarus, are of waxe. 
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The passage occurs on p. 479 of Samuel 
Otes’s Thursday lectures on Jude, preached 
in 1603-4, though not printed till 1633: a 
choice work, as I have previously remarked. 

Ricwarp H. Tuornton. 


Some time ago, in looking over some 
family records, I came across a small blank 
book in parchment covers, in which the 
only entry was under the year 1737. 
Between the leaves of this entry was a 
fraginent of blotting-paper. The colour was 
yed, similar in hue to that which was 
generally in use until late years. The tex- 
ture, however, was extremely thin, very 
little thicker than tissue-paper. The dis- 
covery surprised me, as I supposed that 
blotting-paper only came into use in the 
nineteenth century, and recalled that in my 
youth, in the ’fifties, in Yorkshire, many 
people still used fine sand. 

Guo. Merny WEATHER. 
Highland Park, Dlinois, U.S.A. 


HOLMAN FAMILY OF DEVONSHIRE 

(cxlvi. 434).—I have not got the back 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ to refer to, but many 
years ago it was stated in its pages that a 
number of the old West Country families 
had no crests, although they were entitled 
to bear arms. This discussion took place 
under the title of ‘ Arms, but no Crest,’ and 
to the best of my memory occurred either 
in the year 1876 or 1877. 

Cross CROSSLET. 


[Our correspondent’s memory has served him 
well. The discussion will be found at 5 S. vii. 
‘8, 170, 437 (1877)]. 


AUTHORS WANTED (exlvi. 453):—F. C. L. 
H. may like to know of the poem by Sir 
Francis Doyle, ‘The Saving of the Colours,’ 
which relates the gallant action of Coghill and 
Melville, at Rorke’s Drift. The lines quoted 
are, however, not in this poem. 
Morrie, Haminton Scort. 
(exlvi. 472) :— 
2. Back to the Devil the last echoes roll. 
Pope, ‘ The Dunciad,’ i, 325. 
(The Devil Tavern in Fleet Street). 
4. As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 
Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest. 
Ibid. iv. 637-8. 
7. And Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps. 
; Ibid. iv. 308. 
(The reference is to the winged Lion, the 
arms of Venice). 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


6 “ Laymen have leave to dance if par- 
‘sons play” is from Cowper’s ‘ Progress of 


Error,’ 
H. Davey. 


The Library. 


The Enigma of Rabelais. An Essay in Inter- 
pretation. By A. 1. Chappell. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

history of Rabelais’ life, from 1534 to 

1546, is obscure ‘These years lie between 

the publication of ‘ Gargantua’ and that of 
the ‘'liers Livre;’ hidden in them is the 
secret cause of the differences between these 
two works. We can hardly hope to make this 
out by comparisons across the gap, however 
close or accurate; but comparison at least gives 
some form and substance to the notion of 
development, and Mr. Chappell makes out a 
good case, though necessarily not a full one, 
for inserting, as one motive force in the 
change, Rabelais’s rupture with Voulté, poet 
and Catholic, and for a short time his intimate 
friend. 

This study is the work of an accomplished 
scholar, steeped in his subject. His conclusions 
cannot but be received with respect, though for 
their tinal acceptance they require lengthened 
reflection and familiarity. The danger of over- 
refining which always attends such investiga- 
tion as this, has not on altoget&er escaped. 
We should be inclined to emphasiss somewhat 
more strongly than our author does, the like- 
lihood that his medical work and his occupa- 
tion with science played a great part in the 
modification of Rabelais’ view of the world. 
To this might be added the effect of 
his constant witnessing of pain and death. 
His genius was so pervasive, so powerful, 
and in every relation so vital that it 
seems safe to believe he never, as many men 
do, more or less shut off his profession from 
the deepest currents of his life. It is impos- 
sible to imagine him—as it is impossible to 
imagine Shakespeare—dead to any influence 
from humanity. But if he remained fully 
alive to all he encountered in his profession, 
and discharged its duties with a knowledge 
that had not grown mechanical—was still in- 
spired with curiosity—he would certainly find 
himself in the way of constantly adjusting his 
mind, whether consciously or unconsciously. to 
new apprehensions. The section on the phil- 
osovhy of Rabelais struck us as excellent. 

The book is somewhat difficult reading, owing 
to the slight, but frequently repeated, illogi- 
cality in the structure of the sentences. At 
p. 144, where Mr. Chappell enquires what shall 
be said of the author’s view of faith “ which 
allowed him ... . to describe it as being in 
‘matters not apparent’ ” (que foy est argument 
des choses de nulle apparence), he has evidently 
forgotten the well-known passage in Hebrews 
xi. 1, “ Est autem fides . . . argumentum non 
apparentium,” which Rabelais is, in fact, 
quoting. 

The Historical Novel. By H. Butterfield. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net). 

E historical novel, as such, has hardly 

received its due from the serious critic. and 

Mr. Butterfield thus enters upon a relatively 
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tresh field. We like his book much, and agree | 
with its main contention. The historical novel, | 
he says, puts the life of the past “ ‘ to fiction ’ | 
as a poem is put to music;” it has its justifi- | 
cation in “a certain inadequacy in_ history | 
itself ’—yet ‘‘ it cannot be too strongly stated | 
that the explanation of historical novels is not | 
to be found in the fact that history needs an | 
admixture of criticism to give it spice.’ Good, | 
again, is the discrimination between the man) 
with a story to tell who chooses to set it in a’ 
past age, and the man who has the past in his 
head, and allows it to come forth in a story, | 
thus producing the historical novel which has 
the real philosophical raison d’étre. The shal- 
lowness which is the common reproach against | 
historical novels is not inherent in their. 
nature. ‘The examples which illustrate the) 
argument are well-handled, especially ‘ Bar-| 
naby Rudge’ and the work of Victor Hugo— | 
novels in which great and violent movements | 
take the place of the more usual vicissitudes of | 
an individual life. | 
The book has some faults. It would have | 
gained much if it had been cut down to ex 


limits of a longish Quarterly article by the ex- 
cision of repetitions, commonplaces, and unnec- 
essary amplifications. The range of examples | 
is very narrow, and the personal factor in| 
historical novel-writing receives very vague | 
treatment. This, after all, is a most interest- | 
ing topic; and a discussion of it—with, say, 
“ Esmond’ and ‘John Inglesant’ for text— 
would have been well worth while. Neither of 
these two books is mentioned. We also think 
that “romantic” and “ romanticism,” the 
technical use of which is so well-established, 
should not, in a critical essay, have been in- 
troduced as if still on probation, and avail- 
able for general use—as where Mr. Butterfield 
says that “the love of the past for its own 
sake .... and the regret for the things that 
are lost for ever are what one might call 
romanticism.” and that “ romanticism is at 
bottom a sigh for the things that perish.” 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


yes Ex-officers’ Book Union sends us a good 
Catalogue, which is all the better for con- 
taining chiefly items, choice indeed, but not. 
hopelessly expensive. Two of them, Fairfax’s 
‘Godfrey of Bulloigne’ (1600) and an _ inter- 
leaved copy of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Volpone’ (1607) 
are marked “ Price on application.” We hope 
the desired application will soon be, if it has 
not already been, made. Latimer’s Sermons, 
black letter, 1562, though the copy appears not 
to be quite perfect, form an interesting ex- 
ample of sixteenth century English printing, 
which is cheap at 1l. The third edition of 
Florio’s Montaigne (1632: 41. 4s.); Suckling’s 
‘Works, in one volume (1696: il. 15s.); 
Richard Sanders’s ‘ Physiognomie and Chro-— 
mancie’ (1653: 21. 2s.), and Laud’s ‘ Devotions’ | 
(1667: 10s.) are pleasant seventeenth century | 
books. From the eighteenth century we may | 
mention a copy of the original large type edi- | 


tion of ‘Sir Charles Grandison ’—six volume, 
of which vol. vi is second edition (same date as. 
first), giving Richardson’s quarrel with pirati-. 
cal booksellers of Dublin (1754: 11. 15s.); a good 
copy of D’Urfey’s ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ six vols, 
in the fourth edition (1719-20: 81. 8s.); a second 
edition, *‘ revised with preface by Henry Field.. 
ing,” of Sara Fielding’s ‘ David Simple’ (1744; 
1l.); a copy of Pope’s Works in prose with 
verses on fly-leaves believed to be in Pope's. 
hand (1737: 2l.), and two new copies of early 
editions of ‘A ‘Tale of a Tub.’ There are also 
two eighteenth century printed masonic 
aprons, the one (craft) edged with old blue 
silk offered for 5l.; the other (Royal Arch), 
edged with old red silk, offered for 7l. 7s, 
Under early nineteenth century books is Ellen 
Terry’s copy, bearing autograph and address 
on fly-leaf, of Cobbett’s ‘Grammar of the Eng. 
lish Language’ (1824: 17s). 

Messrs. Craddock and Barnard, of Tunbrid: 
Wells, in their Catalogue No. 13, describe: 
nearly two hundred engravings, all of which 
are good, some of which are in the first rank 
of interest to the collector, e.g.. Rembrandt’s 
* Young man in a velvet cap’ (1637: 1201.) and 
Diirer’s ‘ St. Eustace (a. 1505: 1001.) There are 
18 examples of Diirer, and 53 of Rembrandt, 
the latter including a good ‘ Flute-player’ 
(601.); a ‘ Medea, or the marriage of Jason and 
Crensa’ (1648: 401.) and the ‘ Landscape 
(Hind 178: Rovinski, 226), with tree and cot- 
tage. of which 2001. is the price. A dozen in- 
teresting woodcuts from ‘ Theuerdank ’ (first 
edition) may be noted, and among examples of 
later work, an impression of Whistler’s 
* Forge’ (281.) The Catalogue also contains a 
list of useful books, among them three port- 
folios of Muirhead Bone’s work; Veth and 
Miiller’s ‘ Diirer’ and de Crauzat’s ‘ L’Oeuvre: 
gravé et lithographié de Steinlen.’ 


Books 


*‘Tutenag and Paktong.? With Notes on other 
alloys in Domestic Use during the Eighteenth 
Century.’ By Alfred Bonum. (Milford. 
91. 2s. net). 

©The History of the Norfolk Regiment, 1685- 
1918.2. By F. Loraine Petre. Vol. 1. (Nor- 
wich: Jarrold & Son. 1. 11s. 6d. net). 

‘The Grey Friars of Canterbury.” By Charles 
Cotton. Together with a Chapter on_ the 
Remains of the Priory and its Restoration. 
By R. H. Goodsall. (Manchester: Univer- 
sity Press). 

*A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary.” By A. A. 
(Oxford University Press. Il. 
10s. net). 

‘Examples of Scottish Architecture from the 
Twelfth to the Seventeenth Century.” Edited 
by Thomas Ross and Sir Robert Lorimer. 
(Edinburgh: G. Waterston and Sons). 


CorRRIGENDUM. 


At exlvi. p. 450, col. 1, 1. 30, for “ Latitude” 
tead Longitude. 
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BRUGES 
AND ITS PAST, 


By MALCOLM LETTS, F.R.Hist.S. 


8v0., pp. xv. + 166. Ten Plates. 
Sketch Map. 
8/6 net. 


An intimate Study of Bruges in the 
Mth and 15th centuries. Covering new 
ground, and containing much contem- 
porary matter hitherto unprinted and 
untranslated. The illustrations are 
notable and there is a full bibliography. 


Of all booksellers, or from the Publisher, 
A. G. BERRY, 
212, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


CONTENTS.—Noa. 2. 
MEMORABILIA, 19. 


NOTES:—An Old City Company, 21—Tombstone 
Inscriptions, St. Lawrence, Upton-cum-Chalvey, 
Slough, 22 — The Story of the Split-mouthed 
Schoolmaster, 24—Burke’s ‘ General Armoury ’: 
Correction—The Gumstool, 25—‘t War is Hell 
“T could do such deeds,” 26 


QUERIES :—“ Er,.”” in Londoner,’ etc,—Letter 
of Charles 1, 26—Forth tamily—Wooden Houses 
in London — King Arthur’s ''omb, 27 — Regi- 
mental badge and wreath—Origin of the Side- 
saddie—Label and Canton—Blue bird—Paston— 
Armorial Seals—Rev, Charles Laurence, 28 — 
American War of Independence: the Yarmouth 
and the Randolph—‘“Alexandria,” its Pronun- 
ciation—Vicars of Okehampton, Devon—Capt, 
Bickliffe, friend of Capt. Cook—Hymn by Glad- 
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Peace, 34—Edmund Spenser: Some new Dis- 
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| Price 18s. 
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1s. 6d. Postage 1d. 
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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
Ts. 6d. net. 
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